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BOOKKEEPING WORKERS 

(I> ( O.T. |iO,36f{ through Sas; 
216,388, and 219,388 and ,488) 

Nature of f ha Work 

■ * . ■ # ^ 

Every business needs* systematic 
\ and up^to-date records of accounts 
and business transactions. v Book- 
keeping; workers maintain these rec- 
ords in journals, ledgers, and on otri- 

f ct accounting ^forrns. They, also 
prepare periodic financial statements; 
showing all money rece ived and paid 
out. The duties of jookkieping 
wwkera vary with the siie of the 
' business! * J* 

In many small firms* ^gengral book- 
keepers (DOT, 210,388) are the 
only bookkeeping workers* They 
analyze and record aH financial 
transactions, such as orders and cash 
sales. They also check money taken 
in against that paid out to be sure 
accounts **balane#V* and calculate 
the firm's payroll. Although most of 
this work is done by hand, bookkeep- 
ing workers generally use simple of- 
fice equipment such as calculating 

# machines. General bookkeepers also 



prepare and mail customers 1 bills and 
answer the jelephone- 

In large businesses^ a nuntfcer of 
, bookkeepers and accounting cierEf 
work under the direction of a head or 
supervisory bookkeeper, in these or- 
ganizations bookkeepers often spe- 
cialize in certain types of work. For 
example, some prepare statements 
on a company's income from sales or 
its daily operating expenses. Others 
may 'post payments and charges on 
cards using bookkeeping machines, 
or feed information on accounts* re-* 
ceivable and accourits payable into 
the computer. Accounting clerks 
ipOrt. 219.4.88), sometimes knowh 4 
as bookkeeping clerks, perform a va*, 
riety of routine duties. They record 
details of business transactions, in- 
t eluding deductions from payrolls and 
bills paid and. due. They also may 
type vouchers, invoices, and other 
financial records. 

Places of Employment 1 

Bookkeeping workers numbered 
almost 1-7 million persons in 1976, 
Jobs for bookkeeping workers are 
found in all kinds of firms, with an 
especially large number in wholesale 




&ookkm*p\r%Q workers n«*d a knack for werttlng wfth number*. 



and retail trade. More than 1 of every 
3 bookkeepers work for a retell store 
or wholesale firm. In addition, many 
work in factories, banks, insurance 
companies, hospitals, and schools 

Training, Othor Qualifications 
and Advartcam#ht 

High school graduates who have 
taken business arithmetic, bookketfp- 
^igv and principles of accounting J 
meet the ^minimum requirements for 
most bookkeeping Jobs, Some em- 
ployers, however, prefer applicants 
o Jiave completed ^business 
urses at a junior college or bust- 
new school and* have had some expe- , 
rience workinfelkn accounts pay- 
able and'receivlo^. A knowledge^of 
how oomputers are used to perform 
bookkeeping operations, is -an asset. 

Persons also rnajf qualify for book* 
keeping jobs through on-the-job 
training, - In some areas, companies 
cooperate with business schools and 
high schools in work-study programs, 
These programs offer part-time expe- 
rience that helps students get jobs 
soon after graduation* 

Bookkeeping workers need above 
average aptitude for working with 
numbers and a knack for concentrat- 
ing on details, They should be able to 
type arid operate various office ma- 
chines. Because they depend on oth- 
er office workers for information, * 
bookkeepers should he able to work 
as part of a team) 

Newly hired bookkeeping workers 
otgtn r3y recording routine transac- 
tions in accounts receivable or ac- 
counts payable units. They advance 
to more responsible assignments, 
sucrj.as prepahn^ income statements , 
and operating OTfl|flex bookkeeping 
machines or computers. Some work- 
ers are promoted to supervisory jobs. 
Bookkeepers who complete courses 
in college accounting may become 
accountants, (The occupation of ac- 
countant is discussed elsewhere in 

the Handbook .) 

v- v --% . 

Employment Ouf look 

■ Thousands of job opening for 
bookkeepers are expected every year 
through 1985, Jobs will be numerous 
even though employment of book- 
keepers ii expected to, grow slowly 
over this period, for the occupation is ' 
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, Large and turnover Is high. kiost job 
T ^ * : opciring* will occur because of the 
^ need to replace workers who die* re- 
tiie, or 'ti&pj workifig for ©ther res- 



Future employment growth in this 
occupation will be slowed by me 
* incirea^ng use of various types of 
bookkeeping machines and electron- 
ic computer? that process data more 
accurately, rapidly, and eoonomical^ 

ly than work&fB doing it by hand, 

v M , ; - - 

Eemlny* and Working 
Conditions 

' Beginning accounting clerks in pri- 
-vate-firma averaged $637 a month in 
1976* according to a Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics sttrvey tif clerical occu- 
pations. They had higher salaries, on 
the average* fhart beginning file 
clerks or typists, but earned less than 
beginning secretaries or stenogra- 
phers; Experienced accounting 
clerks earned $805 a month, about 
' the same as the average for all nonsu- 
pervisory workers in private industry, 
except farming. . \ 

In 1977« starting salaries in the 
Federal Government ranged from 
$6,572 (QS-2) to $7,408 {€35-3 ) for 
bookkeeping workers right but of 
high school. Starting salaries were 
higher for bookkeeping workers with 
at least 2 years' work experience or 2 
years of college education. These 
salaries ranged from $8,310 (GS-4) 
to $9*303 (GS~5) per year, Average 
salaries in the Federal Government 
in 1 977 for general accounting clerks 
were $13,443 per year. \ 
Working conditions for book keep- \ 
ers are similar to those, of ©trier office 
workers in the same firms, (See in^ 
troductory section to this chapter for 
more information on earnings and 
working conditions and for sources 
of additional information.) 



offices, records are arranged so that 
information can be located quickly, 
This creates many job opportunities 
for file clerks who keep records ac- 
curate, up fro date, and properly 
placed, J 

File decks classify, store* Update* 
and retrieve office information on 
request. To do this, they read ir4om- 
ing material and put it in order for 
future use by means of some system* 
such as by number, letter of the al- 
phabet, or subject matter. When 
these records art requested, file 
clerks locate them and turn them 
over to the borrower, Thejy keep 
track of materials removed from the 
files and make sure that those given- 
out art returned 

Some elerkr operate mechWWed 
files that rotate to bring the needed 
records to them. Others retrieve 
documents or spools of microfilm 
and place # them in an electronic 
transmitter that displays' the informa- 
tion on video terminals located else- 
where in the, organization, Records 
also must be up to date in order to be 
useful. File clerks make sure that 
new information is added to existing 
files shortly after it is received. 

From time to time, file clerks may 
destroy outdated file materials or 
transfer them to inactive* storage 
They check files at regular intervals 
to insure that all items pre correctly 
placed. Whenever data , cannot be 
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tiorTs needs for information change, 
fllej clerks' modify old filing systeins 
or establish new ones, 

In small offices, fife clerks often 
type* sort mail, or operate duplicat- 
ing rn^mlries, *Those who work with 
automated filing systems may code 
and microfilm all incoming docu- 
ments. • - 

Place* of Employment ; 

About 270,000 persons worked f*s 
file clerks in 1976, In addition; many 
other clerical workers perform sofrtie> 
filing tasks in connection with their 
work, Opportunities for partniiTO 
work are abundant in this occupa- 
tion, in 1 976* approximately 1 of ev- 
ery 4 file clerks worked part time. 

Although filing jobs are found in 
almost every kind of organization, 
about one-half of all file clerks work 
in banks , insurance companies* fac- 
tories, or government agencies. 

Tralnino, Other Qualification*, 
* and Advancement 

Employers prefer high school 
graduates for beginning file clerk po- 
sitions. Most seek applicants who 
can type, and many prefer those who 
have some knowledge of office prac- 
tices as well. High schools, junior 
colleges, and private business schools 




PILE CLERKS 

'(DOT, 132,388, 205 368, 206,388, 
219,588, 920 887) 

Nature of the Work 

An orderly file system is often the 
key to an efficient office. In most 
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i these and other skills that help 
[inner get a jofc. Many States 
< a^d ~ localities sponsor programs to 
- ^train unemployed and low-skilled 
r workers who can read and spell well . 
for entry level clerical jobs such as 
file clerk. 

Some on-thegob training usually is 
necessary because eacTi organization 
has its own filing systeans and office 
procedures. In organizations that 
have their own filing procedures, 
clerks learn their jdbs tin a few weeks. 
Learning to operate nriechanical fil- 
ing systems usually takes more time, 
Whece file clerks have a variety of 
related duties, training may take up 
to 3 months. « p * 

File clerks, must * read accurately 
ahd rapidly, spell well, and like de- 
tailed work. Most file clerks must be 
able to type. They should be neat, 
able to work as part of a team, and 
not be easily bored by repeated tasks, 
.File clerks can advance to more 
difficult filing duties arid to jobs su- 
pervising other file clerks. Those 
who learn additional skills may be 
promoted to office machine opera- 
, tors, receptionists, and typists. 

Employment Outlook 

Employment of file clerks Is ex- 
pected to grow about as fast as the 
average for all occupations through 
the mid- 1980s as business expansion 
creates a need for more and better 
recordkeeping. In addition, a large 
number of file clerks will be needed 
each year to replace those who die, 
retire, or transfer to other jobs. 

The growing volume of paper work 
f and continued expansion of those 
businesses that traditionally have em- 
ployed many file clerks should assure 
steady employment growth, How- 
ever, this growth should be slower 
than 'in past years as computers are 
used more extensively to arrange, 
store, and transmit information. 
Jobseekefs who have typing and oth- 
er* secretarial skills and are familiar 
with a wide range of office machines 
,<*J$ouid have better opportunities 
than less experienced applicants. File 
clerks should find many opportuni- 
ties for temporary or part time work, 
especially during peak business peri- 
ods 



Earnings anxj Working 
Conditions 

According to a recent svrve^, be- 
ginning file clerks iff urban areas av- 
eraged $113 a <week in J 976. Those 
with, some experience averaged 
$ 1 28; those with a great de$J of expe- 
rience, $158/ File^ clerks earned 
somewhat jess than three-fourths of 
the average earnings of nonsXipervi* 
spry workers in private industry, eK- 
cept farming. 

In the Federal Government, begin- 
ning file clerks without high school 
diplomas*, started at about $112 a 
week in 1977, ahS high school gradu- 
ates began at $1}6 a week, Experi- 
enced file clerks in the Federal Gov- 
ernment averaged about $"171 a 
week in 1977, '.•<'■« 

Working conditions for f|Ie clerks 
usually are similar to those for'other 
office workers in the same organiza- 
tion Although they dp not do heavy 
lifting, they often must stoop, bend, 
and reach. C^ee the statement on 
Clerical Occupations for informa- 
tion on fringe benefit^ anfl sources of 
additional information, ) *■ . - ' . - 



OFFICE MACHINE 
OPERATORS 

(D O T. 207.782, ,884, and .885; 
208.782; 213,782; 21 4.488; 
215.388; 216,488; and 234.) 

Nature of the Work 

To speed the paperwork involved 
in operating a business, most firms 
employ office machine operators to 
record information, determine bills 
and inventories, and perform other 
calculations. This statement de- 
scribes some of the more common 
machine operating jobs. 

Billing machine operators (D,O s T, 
214,488) prepare customer state- 
ments by typing information, such as 
customers* names, purchases, and 
amount of sales, on a billing machine 
that automatically computes the bal- 
ances and required payments. 

Bookkeeping machine operators 
(D'OT. 215,388) record a firm's f\- 
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nanciaJ transactions on a bookkeep- 
ing machine aMd calculate trial bal- 
ances, summary reports, and .other 
necessary data, , t s 

Adding and calculating machine op* 
erators (D O T. 216488) use me- 
chanical adding machines and elec- 
tronic calculators 4© compute 
payrolls and invoices and do other 
statistical work. Some calculators 
can also be used to compute square 
roots and percent distributions. \ 
Mai! preparing and mail handling 
, machine operators (f>.O.T. 234 ) use 
machines to open incoming mail and 
prepare bills and letters for mailing. 
Some machines fold and insert enclo- 
sures, while others Address, seal, and 
stamp envelopes. Addressing ma- 
chines print addresses on envelopes 
using stencils or metal plates pre- 
pared by embossing machine opera- 
tors (D.OT, 208,782) using special 
typewriters. 

Duplicating machine operators 
(DAT- 207.782, ,884, and ,885) 
operate equipment that can repro- 
duce letters, bills, invoices, and other 
documents. Included are mimeo- 
graph, stencil, and copying ma- 
chines. These workers keep the ma- 
chines loaded with paper, see that 
they are properly adjusted for the 
number of copies to be made, and 
may collate— put together=pages of 
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'„ tabulating machine operator* 
(D + O.T. ^13/782) operate machines 
that soft and total large quantities of 

■ accounting and statistical informa- 
tion and print the result* on special 
business forma. \ 
Information about workers in se v- 
eral other occupatiom that use office 
machines can be found elsewhere in 
the Handbook, in die statements an 
computer and peripheral equipment 
operators, typists, and statistical 
clerks. . 

v Place* Of Employment 



In 1976, about 163,000 people 
worked as office machine operators, 
\ \ About one-fifth worked for manufac- 
turing companies;; large numbers also 
\were employed by banks, insurance 
lies, and wholesale and retail 
Many office machine opera- 
work for service firms that pre- 
re monthly bills and mailing circu- 
for businesses that do not have 
their own office machinery, - 

Training, Omar Qualification*, 
and Advancement 

Employers prefer high school or 
business school graduates for jobs as 
office machine operators. Most new- 
ly hired workers are expected to be 
able to type and operate adding ma- 
chines and calculators, A knowledge 
of business arithmetic is helpful. 

The amount of instruction and on- 
the-job training beginners receive de- 
pends on the types of machines they 
operate, Although a few days of 
training usually are sufficient to train 
duplicating machine operators, sev- 
eral weeks may be needed to train 
bookkeeping machine operators. 
Some office machine operators are 
trained at company expense in 
schools run by equipment manufac- 
turers, 

Finger dexterity, good eye and 
hand eoordtnatfon, and good vision 
are important for most office ma- 
chine operator jobs. Billing and cal- 
culating machine operators should 
know simple arithmetic so they can 
detect obvious errors in computa- 



tion*. Some rtitehsniQAl, ability taad- 
vantageous. especial^ for dtrptiopt- 
ing and tabulating machine 
operators, * * * ! i * 

Most employers promote from" 
within and give strong consideration 
to seniority, and job peiformance as 
shown by supervisors* ratings. Pro- 
motion may be from a routine ma- 
chine job to a more complex one, or 
Ira a related clerical job. Employers 
gn provide any additional training 
at may be required. In firms having 
rge clerical staffs, office machine 
itmtprs may advance to jobs where 
ey train beginners or to supervisory 
positions as section of department 
heads, i 

Employment Outlook 

Employment of office machine op* < 
erators is expected to grow more 
slowly than the average for an occu- 
pations through the mid- 1980*1. 
Moat openings will result from the 
need to replace workers who die, re- 
tire* or leave the occupation, 

Despite expected growth" in the 
volume of billing* computing, and 
duplicating work, the occupation will 
expand slowly as computerized rec- 
ordkeeping and processing systems 
spread. In addition, advances in data 
transmission devices will enable large 
employers to caruralizc recordkeep- 
ing, and to redSJe the requirements 
for operators in branch offices. 

'Li 

Earnings and Working 
1 Condrtlona 

A 1975 Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey of earnings for several office 
machine operator occupations in ur- 
ban areas showed that* the lowest 
salaries were paid in the South and 
the highest in the North arid West. 

For some occupations averages are 
given separately for different skill 
groups. Operators in Class A were 
very experienced and performed 
comparatively difficult work. Those 
in Classes B and C had some or no 
experience, worked on more routine 
assignments, and used simpler equip- 
ment. The average weekly salaries 
reported in this survey are shown in 
the accompanying tabulation; 



Average 



Biding machine opam o r t 

Bookkeeping machine bpen^ofs: 
Clan A 



Tabulating machine operaton 

Cum A ? » * v ». 

Cl*» B*m» 



U976 
StfO 



170 
140 

240 
200 
160 



Billing and bookkeeping machine 
operators earned slightly leas than 
the average for all nonsupervisory 
•workers in private industry, except 
ftwrran^ • v 

Because some types of office ma- 
chines are very noisy, operators may 
work in special areas apart from oth* 
er^company offices. In other re- 
spects, their working conditions are 
similar to those of other office work-, 
ers in the" same firms. (See the state- 
ment on clerical occupations for fur- 
ther information on working 
conditions and for sources of addi- 
tional information,) 



RECEPTIONISTS 



(D O T. 235.862, 237,368) 

Nature of the Work 

All organization^ Want to make a 
good first impression on the public. 
This is an important part of the job of 
the receptionist, who generally is the 
first person a v caller sees. 

Receptionist greet customers and 
other visitors, determine their needs, 
and refer callers to the official who 
can help them, Receptionist in hos- 
pitals, after obtaining personal histo- 
ries, direct patients to the proper 
waiting rooms; in beauty shops, they 
arrange appointments and show cus- 
tomers to the operator's booth; and 
in large plants, they provide callers 
with identification cards and arrange / 



nap 7 
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escorts to take them to the pro 
office, v 

Many receptionists keep business 
records of callers, the times 4m which 
they called, and the persons to whom 
they were referred. When they are 
not busy with callers, receptionists 
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may type, file* or operate a switch- 
board, Some rtceptionUtff open and 
sort mail and collect and distribute 
message Still others pjrjepare travel 
vouchers and do simple Bookkeep- 
ing 

Placet of Employment 

About 590*000 persons worked as 
receptionists in 1976/ Part-time em- 
ployment is readily available for re- 
ceptionists, and about 1 in 3 works 
part time. 

Although receptionists work in al- 
most every kind of organization, 
about half work for doctors, dentists, 
hospitals, and other health service 
providers. Large numbers of recep- 
tionists also work en insurance com- 
panies, banks, factories, and firms 
providing business aiid personal ser- 
vices- , 

Training, Othar Qualifications, 
and Advaneament 

A high school diploma generally is 
required for work as a receptionist, 



Courses in English, spelling, typi ig, 
elementary bookkeeping, and bi si- 
ness practices are helpful to the i >e- 
ginner. ■ , 

Liking people and wanting to h< :lp 
them are assets to the receptionist, A 
-neat appearance, a pleasant voi.e, 
and an even disposition also are i n- 
port ant. Because receptionists io 
not work under close supervision, 
epfrirnon sense and a thorough un- 
derstanding of how the business is 
organized help them handle various 
situations that arise. 

Promotion opportunities for re- 
ceptionists are limited, especially in 
small offices. In large workplaces, 
however, a receptionist who has 
clerical skills may advance to a better 
paying job as a secretary, administra- 
tive assistant, or bookkeeper, Many 
companies have their own training 
programs so that the skills needed for 
advancement can be learned gn the 
job, "College or business school train- 
ing also can be helpful in advancing 
to better paying office jobs. 




I Employmant Outlook 

Employment of receptionists is e%- 
pec ted to grow, faster, than the aver- 
age for all occupation through the 
rnid-l98G*s. Thousands of openings 
will result each year as businesses 
expand aiid as receptionists who die, 
retire, or transfer to other jobs are 
replaced. The number of replace- 
ments will be quite large because the 
occupation is large and turnover is 
Jiigh. ■ 

Within the fast-growing clerical 
eld, receptionist employment is ex- 
pected to grow rapidly . This is largely 
because so many receptionists work 
for firms providing business, person- 
al, and professional services^a sec- 
tor of the economy which is expecteZF 
to show, very strong growth in the 
future. In addition/ more and more 
firms recognise the importance of 
the receptionist In promoting good 
public relations. Also, because the 
receptionist's work is of a pcrson-to- 
person nature, it is unlikely to be af- 
fected # by office automation. 

Job opportunities should continue 
to be excellent for persons wild do 
not wish tp work full time, JThis occu- 
pation also otters many opportunities 
for those without prior work experi- 
ence. 

Earnings and Working 
Conditions 

Full-time switchboard operator-re- 
ceptionists working in urban areas 
averaged $141 a week in 1976* This 
was about three-quarters as much as 
the average earninp for nonsupervi- 
sory workers in private industry, ex- 
cept farming. Receptionists working 
in the western United States had av- 
erage weekly earnings of $149, 
Those in southern cities averaged 
$133 a week. In the Federal Govern- 
ment, beginning information recep- 
tionists averaged $171 a week in 
1977, 

Receptionists usually work in areas 
that are comfortably furnished, Al- 
though most have regular hours, re- 
ceptionists in hospitals and beauty 
shops may work evenings and week- 
ends. (See the statement on clerical 
occupations for sources of additional 
information.) 
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SECRETARIES ANP 
STENOGRAPHERS 

.(D.O.T. 201^68 and .368, 202.388, 
J09.I3S) ' 



Nature of Hi* Work 

The efficiency of any organization 
depends upon secntaries and stenog* 
raphers. who an at the center of 
communications within their firm. 
They transmit information to the 
staff and to persons in other organi- 
zations. 

' Secretaries (IXO.T. 201,368) re~ 
lieve their employers of routine du- 
ties so that they Can work on more 
important matters. Although most 
secretaries type, take shorthand, and 
deal with callers, the time spent on 



thesc^luties varies in different types 
of organizations. J 

In offices where dictation and typ* 
ing are handled in word processing 
centers, administrative secretaries 
handle all other secretariajfrduties. 
( For more information on these cen- 
ters, see the statement on typists else- 
where in the Handbook ) They often 
work in clusters of three or four so 
that they can readily help each other 
Because they are released from dic- 
tation and typing, they can serve sev- 
eral members of the professional 
staff. Their duties range from filing, 
routing mail, and answering tere- 
phones to more responsible jobs such 
as answering letters, doing statistical 
research, and writing reports. 

Some secretaries are trained in 
specific skills needed in certain types,. 
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Secretaries and •ttrteflrapheni art at the canter of communication* within their firm*. 
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of work.* Medical secretaries prepare 
case histories and medical reports; 
legal secretaries do legal research and 
ielp prepare briefs; and technical sec* 
retaries assist engineers 'or scientists 
in drafting reports and research pro* 
poferii* Another specialized secre- 
tary is the social secretary (D,O.T. 
201.2681, who arranges social func- 
tions, answers personal correspon- 
dence, and keeps, the employer in- 
formed about all social activities. 

Stenographers (D.O.T. 202.388* 
take dictation and then transcribe 
their notes on a typewriter. They 
may either take shorthand or use a 
stenotype machine that prints sym- 
bpls a* certain keys ^am p res s ed, 
General stenographers , including 
most beginners, take routine dicta- 
tion -and 4o other office taste such as 
typing, flung, answering telephones, 
and operating office machines, < Ex- 
periencedand highly skilled stenog- 
raphers take difficult dictation and 
do more responsible clerical work. 
They may sit in on staff meetings and 
give a summary ^re^port or a word-for- 
word record of the proceedings. 
Thqy also supervise other stenogra- 
phers, typists, and clerical workers, 
Technical stenographers must know 
the terms used in a particular profes- 
sion. They include medical, legal, 
and engineering or scientific stenog- 
raphers, Some experienced stenog- 
raphers take dictation in foreign lan- 
guages; others work as public 
stenographers serving traveling busi- 
ness people and others, 

Shorthand reporters are specialized 
stenographers who record all state- 
ments made in a proceeding. Nearly 
half of air shorthand reporters work 
as caurt reporters attached to courte 
of law at different levels of govern- 
ment. They take down all statements 
made at legal proceeding and pre- 
sent their record as the official tran- 
script. Many^other shorthand report- 
ers work as free-lance reporters who 
record out-of-court testimony for at- 
torneys, meetings and conventions, 
and other private activities, Still oth- 
ers record the proceedings in the 
Congress, of the United States, in 
State legislatures, and in both State 
and Federal agencies. 

Most reporters dictate notes on 
magnetic tapes that a typiit can tran* 
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scribe later. Because the reporter s 
transcript is the official record' of a 
proceeding, accuracy is vitally im- 
portant, 

_ Places of Employment 

About 3.5 million persons worked 
in jobs requiring secretarial or steno- 
graphic" skills in 1976; most were sec* 
retaries. Only about 100,000 persons 
worked as stenographers in 1976, 

Opportunities for part-time work 
are increasing In these and other 
clerical occupations. In 1976, ap- 
proximately one of every five secre- 
taries and one in six stenographers 
worked part time. 

Secretaries and stenographers are 
employed throughout the economy. 
About two-thirds of them, however, 
work in banks, insurance companies, 
real estate firms, government agen- 
cies, and other establishments pro- 
viding services to the public. Most 
■ specialized stenographers and secre- 
taries < work fbr doctors, lawyers, and 
other professional people. 

Training, Other Qualifications, 
and Advancement - 

Generally, graduation from high 
school is required for a job as 'a 
secretary or stenographer. Many 
employers prefer applicants who 
have additional secretarial training at 
a college or private business school, 
Codrses vary from a few months* 
instruction in basic shorthand and 
typing to longer programs teaching 
specialized skills such as shorthand . 
reporting or legal or medical secre- 
tarial work. Shorthand reporters 
generally must complete a 2-year 
course in a shorthand reporting 
school 

An increasing number of private 
fir^is and government agencies have 
there own training facilities where 
employees can upgrade their skills 
and brdaden their knowledge of the 
organization. Also, many State, and ' 
local governments sponsor programs 
to train /unemployed and low-skilled 
workers for entry jobs as secretaries, 
x Fourteen States require court re- 
porters to be a Certified Shorthand 
Reporter (CSR). In some of these 
States, reporters can be Jured with 
the understanding that they wil! be 
certified within I year. Certification 



is administered by g board of exajiiin* 
ers in each of the 14 States. The Nat* 
tjonal Shorthand Reporter! Assoc!- 
ation confers the designation 
Registered Professional Reporter 
(RPR) upon those who pass a two- 
part examination and participate in 
continuing education programs. The 
RPR designation is recognised as the 
mark of excellence in the profession, 
Employers usually have no prefer- 
ences among the many different 
shorthand methods, Ths most im- 
portant factors in hiring and promo- 
tion are speed and accuracy. To 
qualify for jobs in the Federal Gov^ 
ernment— and for employment in 
many private firms— stenographers 
must tje able to take dictation at 100, 
words per minute and type SO to 60 
words per minute. Many shorthand 
reporting jobs require more than 225 
words .of dictation per minute; short- 
hand reporters in the Federal Gov- 
ernment generally must take 175 
words a minute, 

Secretaries ^and stenographers , 
ihould have good hearing; a knowl- 
edge of spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar and a good vocabulary are 
essential . The ability to concentrate 
-amid distractions is vital fpr short- 
hand reporters, Employers look for 
persons who are poised and alert, 
and who have pleasant personalities. 
Discretion, judgment, and initiative 
are importanj for the more respoff* 
sible secretarial positions. 

Many stenographers who improve * 
their skills advance to secretarial 
jobs; others who acquire the* neces- 
sary speed through additional train- 
ing can become' shorthand reporters. 
Secretaries can increase their skills 
and broaden their knowledge of their 
company's operations bs taking 
courses offered by the cornpany or 
by local business schools; colleges, 
and universities. As secretaries gain 
knowledge and experience, they can 
qualify for the designation Certified 
Professiona! Secretary by 
passing a series of exams given by the 
National Secretaries Association, 
This designation is recognized by a 
growing number of employers as the 
mark of achievement in the secretar- 
ial field. Many executive^ secretaries 
are promoted to man age me reposi- 
tions on the basis of their extensive 



knowledge of their employer's opera* 
tions. _ 

employment Outlook 

ErnployiTiertt of secretaries is ex- 
pected to increase faster than the av- 
erage for all occupations through the 
irricM98o*s as the continued expan- 
sion of business and government cre- 
ates a growing volume of paperwork. 
Hundreds of thousands of jobs will 
become available each year due to 
growth and the need to replace those 
who dieyretirei or stop working for 
other ^eisonSi _ _ 

Demand for secretaries will rise 
mainly as those organizations that 
require large secretarial staffs ex- 
pand their operations, New govern- 
ment agencies, particularly at the 
State and local level; insurance com- 
panies offering new forms of protec- 
tion; and banks providing financial 
counseling for an increasingly afflu- 
ent population are just^ a few of the 
organisations .that wrfl need well- 
trained and versatile Secretaries in 
the years ahead, Although many new 
types of automatic office equipment 
have been introduced in recent 
years* no adverse impact on employ- 
merit of secretaries is expected. How- 
ever, jobseekers who ar£ familiar 
with a wide range of office machines 
and procedures are likely to have 
better prospects than other workers, 
Persons with secretarial skills 
should find extensive opportunities 
for temporary or part time work as 
employe n increasingly turn to these 
workers during peak business peri- 
ods, Such arrangements may be es- 
pecially attractive- to students, per- 
sons with family responsibilities, 
retired persons, and others interested 
in flexible work schedules, 

Einployment of stenographenNis 
expected to eontinueMhe decline of 
recent years. The increased use of 
dictation machines has severely re- 
duced the need for office stenogra- 
phers, and fewer jobs will be avail- 
able than in the past. Demand for 
skilled shorthand reporters, in con* * 
trast to the overall outlook for ste- 
nographers* should remain strong as 
State ami Federal court systems ex- 
pand to handle the rising number *of 
criminal court cases and civil law- 
suits. Competition for entry level 
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jobs b incrcaiing as more students 
* ertterjtbe field, Opportunities will be 
. those who Have earned certi- 

fication by the National Shorthand 
Reporters Association, 

Earnings and Working 
^ Condition* 

-According to a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS) survey, general ste- 
nograpners working in urban areas 
averaged $706 a month ii>1976; ex- 
perienced workers who were highly 
skilled averaged $788, Shorthand re- 
porters generally earn higher* salaries 
than other stenographic workers, Ac- 
cording to a survey conducted by 
The National Shorthand Reporters 
Association, shorthand reporters dv- 
€raged about $15,000 a year in 1976, 

According to the BLS survey, sec- 
retaries to supervisors in small offices 
earned month I v salaries of $741 r 
Secretaries to officers in small com- 
panies had average monthly salaries 
of $804; those working for middle 
management in large companies av- 
eraged $868, Secretaries having 
greater responsibilities, such as ex- 
ecutive secretaries to corporate offi- 
cers, earned average monthly salaries 
of $954, ± 

Beginning clerk-stenographers in 
the Federal 'Government earned 
from $548 to $775 a month in 1977 
depending on education, training, 
and experience. Earnings of begin- 
ning shorthand reporters ranged 
from $864 to $1,175 a month de- 
pending on speed, education, and ex- 
perience, Starting salaries for secre- 
taries in the Federal Government 
ranged from $775 to $960 a month, 
while the average for all secretaries 
was $982 a month. In 1976, earnings 
of stenographers were slightly less 
and those of secretaries slightly more 
than average earnings for all nonsu- 
pervisory workers in private industry, 
except farming. 

Working conditions for secretaries 
and stenographers generally are simi- 
lar to those*uf other office workers in 
the same organization. Shorthand re- 
porters, however, often sit for long 
periods of time while recording an 
event. (See the statement on clerical 
occupations for more information on 
earnings and working conditions ) 



Sources of Additional 
Information 

For information oh careers in sec- 
retarial work* write tor 

National Secretaries Aisadatktfi (Internation- 
al), 2440 Penning RcL, Suite GIG, Kamaf 
City. Mo. 64106, 

A. 

f Additional information on careers 
. in secretarial work and a directory of 
business schools are available from: 

Association of Independent College* and 
Schools, 1730 M St, NW, Wa^Ontton, 
D.C. 20036. 

For information about shorthand 
reporting, contact: 

National Shorthand Reporters Association, 
g 236 1 South Jefferson Davis Hwy„ Arling- 
ton, Va 22202, 



SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 

CLERKS 

(D O T. 209,688, 219,388, 212,138 
through .687, 223.387, 239 J88, 
910,368 and 910,887) 

Nature of the Work 

Shipping and receiving clerks keep 
track of goods transferred between 



badnesses* and their cu*t<*r^rs and 
suppliers, In small companies, one 
k may k^p, records df Wl ship- 
m sent out Mtf received: in larger* 
companies* many clerks take eafa «jf . 
this recordkeeping* ! ' * 

Shipping clem are r^pakiblefor 
all shipment* leaving a Ibusiness 
place, Be(ore fMd§ are ami to a 
customer, tfte*e clerks che^ k to be 
sum the order hat been fll ed cor- 
rectly.* Some shipping clerk] ffll or- 
ders themselves. They abuftfi met* 
dhandlse front the stockroom and* 
wrap it orpsak it In shippirrg contain- 
ers. Clerks also put adflm aes aftd 
other Identifying information on 
packages* Ipok iy ^ 
ther freight or postal rates* f&M rec^ 
ord the Weight andxost of eaqi ship- 
merit. TheyraUo may prepare 
invoices and furnish information r 
abo^t shipments to other pirts of the 
company, such as the accounting de- 
partment. Oncc Va shipment W 
checked and neady to go, sh^pp**^ 
clerks may move it to the shipping 
dock and direct loading on trucks 
according to ill destination* Shipping^ 
and receiving clicks .working in small 
businesses rp^feombine these tasks 
With the various duties of stock 
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clerks. (For mom information 1 about 
the additional duties of shipping 
clerks in small •firms, see the state- 
ment on stock clerks elsewhere in the 
Handbook:) 

When shipments arrive, receiving 
clerks perform tasks similar to those 
of shipping clerks, They determine 
whether their employer's orders Have 
been correctly filled by verifying in- 
coming shipments against the origi- 
nal order and the accompanying bill 
of lading or invoice. They record the 
receipt and condition of incoming 
shipments. Clerki also make adjust- 
* men is with shippers for lost and dam- 
aged merchandise. Routing or mov- 
ing shipments to the proper 
department, warehouse section, or 
stockroom and providing informa- 
tion that is needed to compute inven- 
tories also may be part of their job. 

- Places of Employment 

About 440*000 persons worked as 



shipping and receiving clerks in 
1976, More than half worked in fac- 
tories; large numbers also were em- 
ployed by wholesale houses or retail 
stores. Although jobs for shipping 
and receiving clerks are found in all 
localities, most clerks work in urban 
areas, where mafiy factories and 
wholesale houses are located. 

Training, Other Qualifications, 
and Advancement 

High school graduates are pre- 
ferred for beginning jobs iir shipping 
and receiving departments. Business 
arithmetic, typing, and other high 
school business subjects are helpful. 
The ability to write legibly is impor- 
tant. Dependability and an interest in 
learning about the firm's products 
and business activities also are quali- 
ties that employers seek. In addition, 
shipping and receiving clerks should 
be able to work under close supervi- 
sion at repetitive tasks. 

New employees usually are trained 
on the job by an experienced worker. 
As part of their training they often 
file, check addresses, attach labels, 
and check items included in ship- 
ments, As clerks gain experience, 
they may be assigned tasks requiring 
a good deal of independent judg- 
ment, such as handling problems of 
damaged merchandise, or supervise 
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ing other workers in shipping or re- 
ceiving rooms. 
- A job as a shipping or receiving 
clerk offers a, good opportunity for 
new workers in a firm £6 learn about 
their company's products and busi- 
ness practices. Some clerks may be 
promoted to head shipping or receiv- 
ing clerk or warehouse manager. 
Others may enter related fields such 
as industrial traffic management or 
purchasing, '(Industrial traffic man- 
agers and purchasing agents are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in the Handbook.) 

Employment Outlook 

Employment of shipping and re- 
ceiving clerks is expected to rise 
about as fast ; as the average for all 
occupations through the mid- 1 980 s 
as business expands and there art 
more goods to be distributed, Several 
thousand jobs ^vill become available 
each year as employment grows and 
as workers retire, die, or transfer to 
o the inoccupations. 

Although substantial growth is ex- 
pected in the volume of goods to be 
moved, employment of shipping and 
.receiving clerks will not increase as 
rapidly because of changes in tech^ 
nology that enable fewer clerks to 
handle more goods. Growing num- 
bers of firms are using' computers to 
keep track of shipping and receiving 
records, and moving belts "to handle 
shipments once lifted by hand. 

Earnings and Working 
Conditions 

Shipping and receiving clerks in 
urban areas averaged $200 a week, 
according to a 1976 survey. This is 
about as much as the average earn- 
ings for all nonsupervisory workers in 
private industry,^except farming. 
Salaries varied substantially, how- 
ever_jby type of employer. Shipping 
ana receiving* clerks employed by 
manufacturing firms averaged $200, 
those working for wholesale houses 
averaged $210, and those employed 
by public utilities averaged $248. 

Most shipping and receiving clerks 
receive time-and-a-half for work 
over 40 hours. Night work and over- 
time, including work on Saturdays, lecting and verifying the accuracy of 
Sundays, and holidays, may be neces- information. Shipping checkers 
sary when shipments have been un- (D,Q,T, 222,687) in manufacturing 



duly delayed or when materials are 
needed immediately on production 
lines. Although shipping an$! receiv- 
ing clerks do much of their work in 
warehouses or in shipping and re- 
ceiving rooms, they may do some of 
it on outside loading platforms. 
Workplaces often are large, impart i* 
tioned areas that may be drafty, cold, 
and littered with packing materials, 
Most clerks must stand for long 
periods while they check merchan- 
dise. Locating numbers and descrip- 
tions on cartons often requires a 
great deal of bending, stooping, and 
stretching, Also, under the pressure 
of getting shipments moved on time, 
clerks sometimes f may help load or 
unload materials in die warehouse, 
(See the statement on clerical occu- 
pations for additional information on 
fringe benefits ) 

I Source* of Additional 

Information * 

Information about the work and 
earnings of shipping and receiving 
clerks in wholesale establishments is 
available from: 

National Association of Whqiesaier-Distribu- 
tots, 1725 K St, NW\, Washington, D.C. 

aoboe. 



STATISTICAL CLERKS 

(D.OT 205,368, 206,588^209,388, 
219=388, ,488, and ,588, 222,687, 
223,588,913=368, and 953.168) 

Nature of the Work 

Administrators and managers in all 
types of organizations depend on nu- 
merical record^ to help make deci- 
sions. Statistical clerks prepare and 
insure tha* accuracy and complete- 
ness of these records. Although the 
occupational title "statistical clerk'* 
covers a number of different jobs 
performed by statistical workers, the 
jobs in this field can be grouped into 
four categories: recording, compil- 
ing and coding, computing and tabu- 
lating, and scheduling, s 

Recording, This work involves eol- 
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wholesale and retell 
businesses insure thai inerchandisc 
to be shipped is properly lafcled and 
contains 'tha desired number of 
items. Car checkers (D.O.T, 
209*588) keep reports of shipments 
as ihty arrive at or leave a railroad 
freight terminal. They check the 
number of railroad ears and verify 
their contents with the specifications 
on the invoice. Counters (D.O.T. 
223-588 ), who may have a title speci- 
fying* their worlj or the ijems that 
they count/ record the number of 
materials received, transferred, or 
produced. For example, lumber tal- 
Hers or lumber checkers record the 
amount and type of lumber pro- \ 
cessed in sawmills; pit recorders col- 
lect production data in the steel in- 
dustry. 

Compiling and coding In organiza- 
tions of all types, information must 
be properly filed, verified, or ana- 
lyzed for data processing. Posting 
clerks (D.O.T 219.588 ) do this work 
by making entries in registers and 
journals. They receive and sort rec- 
ords of shipments, production, and 
financial transactions to provide 
company officials with current infor- 
mation on business activities. Record 
^keepers (D.O.T. 206.588), also 
known as classification clerks, record 
data systematically for easy location. 
Coding clerks (D.O.T. 219.388) con- 
vert information obtained from rec- 
ords and reports into computer codes 
for data processing. Personnel clerks 
(D.O.T. 205.368) gather and file in- 
formation on the employees of a 
business; their work may include 
some typing and preparation of re- 
ports. 

Computing and tabulating Organi- 
zations frequently use numerical rec- 
ords for reports and research. Statis- 
tical clerks gather information from 
records to present in a chart or table 
for analysis. Actuary clerks (D.O.T, 
219.388) use certain formulas, statis- 
tical charts, and insurance rate books 
to assist actuaries in determining in- 
surance rates for company custom- 
ers, They also prepare charts and ta- 
bles for studies on general insurance 
practices. Policy checkers (D.O.T. 
219.488) verify the accuracy of in- 
surance company records, Statistical 
assistants (D.O.T. 219.388), also 
known as tabulating clerks, calculate 



and compute numerical date on tha 
population and its characteristics for 

'government and business research 
projects. Demarmge clerks (D.O.T. 
219.388)*) employed by railroads, use 
rata tables to compute railway freight 
charges and calculate the weight of 
shipments or distance railroad cars 
have traveled. ? * 

Scheduling. Statistical clerks may 
schedule business activities that in- 

. volve the movement of people and 
things. Through planning, they as- 
sure that these activities run smooth- 
ly and efficiently. For example, as- 
signment clerks (D.O.T. 913.368) 
work for bus companies and assign, 
drivers to meet riders* transportation 
needs. Drivers are selected on die 
basis of experience, seniority, and 
nature of the assignment. Crew 
schedulers (D.O.T. 2 19.388) do simi- 
lar work for airlines; they assign pi- 
lots to scheduled flights and log the 
mileage each pilot has flown. Cos dis* 



patches (D,O.T, 953,1 68) deter- 
mine the proper pressure in a natural" 
gasline to meet customers* require- 
ments after considering information 
such as the weather, time of day , and 
other factors that affect the use of 
las. 

Places of Employment 

About $07,000 persons worked as 
statistical clerks in 1976, Although 
statistical clerks are employed in 
newly every industry, over half 
worked in finance, insurance, and 
real estate companies; manufactur- 
ing firms; and Federal, State, and lo- 
cal government 

Because businesses of almost every 
size, require numerical records, statis- 
tical clerks work throughout the 
United States. Jobs are concentrated* 
however, in heavily populated cities 
that are centers of industry and gov- 
ernment activities. 




Statistical elerfca compll* the nurn«rice> record* often used by management to mitt* 

decisions* * A 



Training* Otfiftf Qua! if (cation*, 
in 4 k^mmmmmi 

Mcst employers prefer to hire high 
schcicl graduates for statistical clerk 
*j«Pbs, They alscj seek applicants who 
\%%m an aptitude for working with 
numbers avid the ability to do de= 
t^ed w6rk. High school ^students 
may prepare fcr jobs as statistical 
clerics by taking courses in general 
rriathiematic;s t algebra* and geometry, 
j%lso reeomme tided are courses in 
d-ata processing, office procedures, 
bookkeeping, ind typing. 

In many companies, general clerks 
■ W^ho tiive become familiar with their 
employers' record systems and office 
p**oeeidures are promoted to statisti- 
cal clerk positions, Ofi-the-job train 
i rig that equips the employee to spe- 
c#ali2e in numerical work may 
imclude the use of calculators, ubu 
lasting rnaehinesu and typewriters 

Statistical ele rks must be famil iar 
with the iiems or information which 
tr»ey observe and record For exam 
pM, lumber checkers must know the 
various type^s and qualities of wood 
products = In preparing data for pr o 
ceasing, coding clerks must use the 
propen computer codes 10 csvoid 
rc^rs, 

do prcrnpt and accurate v^orK LUiuer 
close supervision AIs*j. they &run*M 
be? tactful and emn tempered when 
worki ug witfiotiieia In the adnic t^f 
fic=e 1 

Moal employ ^ih l..|lt.» . (>i*mi'J 

u^n-from -within policy tha* ajluw,. 
e)cp§rience<J^wc>ikerh to qualify fui 
more responsible jobs ^ they be 
come available Qualified statistical 
cle^rks may perform mc?re difficulty 
signments or adwance to supervisory 
positions Some statistical clerks die 
able to advance tu a technician Ivvel 
wNere they may deal with the techm 
cal problems of statistic**! t^cai^h 
projects Some c^lerkb becoitie loiii 
puler pfograirmi^rs 

Erriployrrpent Uuti^h 

Employment of 'sLaii»ik,«*l wi. * * 
expected to gro^ about as fust lj« 
average for all c^ccupations through 
ih& mid-1980s In addition to job 
opportunities 1 arising from this 
growth, many additional openings 



will occur as* clerks die, retire, or 
leave the occupation for other rea- 
sons 

This occupation includes a %vide 
' 4 rangte of jobs, and the prospects for 
statistical clerks are better in certain 
areas than in others. Some routine 
jobs, for example, may be^ eliminated 
as computers are increasingly Used to 
collect and process information. 
However* statistical clerks in jobs 
such as those that require personal 
contactor involve the preparation.of 
data for 'computer analysis are ex- 
pected to be in great demand. 

Among the factors that will cpn= 
tribut* to the demand for statistical 
clerkrf^s the expected increase in 
business and government activities, 
including projects requiring the col- 
lection and processing of large 
amounts of numerical data. In addi- 
lion, administrators increasingly will 
rely on numerical records to analyze 
and control all aspects of their or- 
gam^uit ion's work 

Earning^ and Working 
Conditions 

1 umU^J mk>i million indicates that 
i.. ginning statistical clerks earn 
about as liiuch as winkers in other 
ciitjy level clerical job^ such as office 
clerics or file clerks; salaries for these 

woikeis liuiged bet Ween SI 10 and 
$130 a v/egk in 1^76, Tile entrance 
aalai^ fui beginning statistical assis- 
tant ^mpiuyed by the Federal Cov- 
er iiiifcciil *#i±s $ I 42 a week in 1977 
Most experienced svorkers doing 
artistically related clerical work, in- 
eluding the operation of tabulating 
machines ui calculators^ earned be= 
tween $155 and $200 a week in 
1976 fup level clerks and supervU 
^uis averaged about $235 a week. 
Earnings usually are highest in many- 
Capturing, transportation, and jffili 
ties Itidustiies- they are lower iif retail 
trace, finance, insurance, and real 
tfstJkb and service industries 

INeaily every employer of siaii^ii- 
*<al clerks offers some fortn of health 
plaii, lite insurance coverage, and re- 
tirement benefits Most ^JUtt is tic a I 
clerks work in clean, well -lighted arid 
v*elU ventilated offices, (See the 
statement on clerical occupations for 
sources of additional infarrnatiorh }"Q 



STOCK CLERKS 

(D.O.T. 223J38,,368 S 387, ,388, 
,588, ,687; 910,388; 969J87) 

Nature of the Work 

Most employer^ recognise the im- 
portance of keeping well-balanced 
inventories to prevent sales* losses or 
slowdowns in production. 

Stock cierks (D OT 223,387) help 
protect against such losses by con- 
trolling the flow of goods received, 
stored, and issued. They usually re- 
ceive and unpack incoming mer- 
chandise or material. They report 
darnaged or spoiled {pods and pro- 
cess papers necessary for obtaining 
replacements or credit- On outgoing 
orders, they may check the items for 
quality and quantity and sometimes 
make minor repairs or adjustments. 

Materials are stored in bins, on the 
floor, or on shelves according to the 
plan of the stockroom, Stock clerks 
organize and mark items with identi- 
fying codes or prices so that invento- 
ries can^be located quickly and eas- 
ily. They keepyreccrds of items 
entering or leaving the stockroom. 
Sometimes they label, pack, crate, or 
address goods for delivery . 

Stock clerks working in small firms 
also may perform various duties usu= 
ally handled by shipping and reiceiv- 
ing clerks (For more information 
about tile additional duties of stock 
clerks in small firms, see the state- 
ment on shipping and receiving 
clerks elsewhere in the Handbook ) 
\t\ large firms with specialized jobs* 
inventory clerkr (D.O.T. 223,388) 
periodic all V count items on hand and 
make re po/ts showing stock balanc- 
es Procurement clerks (DrO.T. 
223 368 ) work in factories and pre- 
pare orders for the purchase of new 
equipment. 

The duties of sio^k clerks also 
depend on the items t|jey handle. For 
example , stock clerks ^rho work with 
food and drugs must maintain proper 
temperature and humidity conditions 
to prevent spoilage; those who han- 
dle construction items such as lum- 
ber and bricks must do much walking 
and climbing to note the condition 
and quantity of that stock, 
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Placet off Enfiployment 

About 490*000 persons worked as 
stock clerks in 1976, About threes 
fourths of them worked in factories, 
'wholesale firms, and retail stores. 
Many others were employed by air- 
lines, government agencies, hospi- 
tals* and other organizations that 
keep large quantities of goods on 
hand, Although jobs for stock clerks 
are found in all parts of the country t 
most work in urban areas where fac- 
tories, warehouses, and stores are 
concentrated, , " * 

Training, Other Qualification*, 
and Advancement 

r U Although there are no speeific 
^gdiicational requirements for begin 
fling stock clerks, employers prefer 
high school graduates, Reading and 
writing skills and a basic knowledge 
of mathematics are necessary; typing 
and filing abilities also are useful. 
Cood health, especially good eye 
sight, is important. Generally, those 
who handle jewelry, liquor, or drugs 
rnust^be bonded. 

Stock clerks usually receive on- 
the-job training, New workers begin 
with simple tasks such as counting 
and' marking stock = Basic; responsibil- 
ities of the job dually are learned 
within several weeks. As they prog- 
ress, stock clerks learn to keep rec= 
orcls of incoming and outgoing mate- 
rials, take inventories, and order 
supplies. In small firms, stock clerks 
may advance to sales positions or be- 
come assistant buyers or purchasing 
agents. In large firms, stock clerks 
can advance to more responsible 
stfcpck handling jobs such as invoice 
clerk, stock control clerk, or pro- 
curernept clerk/ A few may be pro- 
moted to stockroom supervisor* but 
additional education . often is re- 
quired, 

Impiayrfient OutlOoK 

Employment of stuck clerks is ex- 
pected to increase about as fast as 
the average for all occupations 
through the .mid- lVSO's Ivfany thou- 
sands of job openings will occur each 
year as employment grows and as 
workers die* retire, or transfer to oth- 
er occupations. 

Growth in employment of stock 
clerks probably will be slower than in 



the past as computers are used in- 
creasingly for inventory control, Be- 
cause entrance into this occupation 
*^is relatively easy and many young 
people seek this work as a first job* 
some competition for openings is 
likely ^» 



Earnings and Working 
Conditions 



Experienced stock clerks earned 
average weekly salaries of $192 in 
1976, according to the limited data 
available ."This was slightly above the 
average for nonsupervisory workers 
in private industry, except farming - 
In the Federal Government, begin- 
ning stock clerks without experience 
were paid $126 a week in late 1976; 
those with general work experience 
received $142 a week. Experienced 
stock clerks in the Federal Govern- 
ment averaged about $203 a week in 
1976. 

Stock clerks generally receive 
time-and-one-half for work over 40 



hours, Overtime may be required 
when large shipments are delivered 
and when inventory is taken, 

Although stock clerks usually 
work in relatively clean, heated, and 
well-lighted areas* some stockrooms 
may be damp and drafty. Clerks han- 
dling refrigerated goods may spend 
some time in cold storage rooms. 
Stock clerks are on their feet much 
of the working day often on a con- 
crete floor. The job also involves 
considerable bending* lifting, and 
climbing, (See the statement on 
clerical occupations for additional 
information on working conditions 
and fringe benefits,) 

Sources of Additional 
Information 

Information about the work and 
comings of*stock clerks in wholesale 
establishments is available from: # 

*National J A-ssociiiion of Wholesale ^Distribu- 
tors, 1725 K St, NW\, Washington, D.C. 
20006, 




Sdfiiv competition i* llk«ly for Steele ctarfc poWUoni bteauM many young p»«pU m%mk 

mil work i finrt job. 
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TYPISTS 

(DOT, 203,138 through ,588; 
208.588; and 209.382 through 
,588) 

Nature of th« Work 

A rapid flow of written communis 
cation is essential to the modem of- 
fice. The typist helps to maintain this y 
flow by making neat, typed copies of 
handwritten,, printed, and recorded 
words, 

' Beginning or junior typists usually 
type headings on form letters, copy 
directly from handwritten drafts, and 
address envelopes. Often, they do 
other office tasks, including answer- 
ing telephones,' filing, and operating 
office machines such as copiers and 
calculators. 

More .experienced typists do wofk 
that requires a high degree of accura- 
cy and independent judgment. S^n 
tor typists work from rough drafts 
which are difficult to read or which 
contain technical material They 
may plan and type com plicated sta- 
tistical tables, combine and re- 
arrange materials from different 
sources, or pje^are niastei copies to 
be reproduce On copying machines 

Clerk typhis ( DOT 209.388) 
combine typing with filing, sorting 
mail, answering telephones, *md oth 
er general office work VaritypLsis 
(DOT 203 5 82) produce master 
copies, such as stencils, on machines 
similar to typewriters 

Tra nscribt ng rruich tne i iu/om 

( D O T 208 588) type letters and 
reports as they listen to dictation 
recorded on magnetic tape. Other 
typists who have special duties in= 
elude v writers (P.OT 

203,58s) in insurance companies, 
waybill clerks (D O T, 209,588) in 
railroad offices, and mortgage clerks** 
(D.CXT. 203.588) who work in 
banks. 

In some offices, many typists are 
grouped in a specialized^ word pro= 
cessing center that handles all the 
transcription and typing for several 
departments. These workers, usually 
called correspondence secretaries, op- 
erate various kinds of high-speed 
typewriters equipped with a pro- 
grammed memory which enables 



them to v produce final copy with a 
minimum of retyping 

s 

Places of Employment 

About 1 million persons worked as 
typists in 1976, In addition, many 
other workers— i ncluding secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters, writers, 
art4-e d i tors — use typing skills in the 
' performance of their jobs. 

Part-time employment is readily 
available for workers with clerical 
skills, and nearly one typist out of 
four works part time. Typists aTe em- 
ployed throughout the entire econ- 
omy. Over half of them work in fac- 
tories, banks, insurance companies, 
real estate firms, and government 
agencies, * 

Training, Other Qualifications* 
and Advancement 

typists generally need a high 
school diploma. Good spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar are essen- 
tial. Ability to operate office equip- 
ment, sush as copying and adding 
machines* and also a knowledge of 
office procedures, are assets. 

An increasing number of compa- 
nies and government organiEations 
have their own typist training pro- 
grams. These give employees a 
chance to learn or upgrade skills so 



that they can advance to ^Hk re- 

sponsible "positions within t balkani- 
zation, Many States and localities 
sponsor programs to train unem- 
ployed and low-skilled workers for 
entry jobs as typists. 

Many employers require appli- 
cants for typing jobs to take a test 
that shows their speed and accuracy. 
For most jobs* a speed of 50 to 60 
words per minute is required. All 
typists who transcribe recorded dic- 
tation need sharp hearing and must 
be especially good in spelling. Suc- 
cessful typists are neat, accurate, 
able to concentrate amid 
tions. % 

As beginners increase their skills, 
they often advance to higher leva! 
typing jobs- Some typists are promot- 
ed to supervisor jobs in word pro- 
cessing centeh^. Others who master 
additional skills\an move into secre- 
tarial jobs. 

Employment Outlook 

The number of typists is expected 
to grow about as fast as the average 
for all occupations through the mid- 
1980*s as business expansion in- 
creases the volume of paperwork. 
Many job openings will occur every 
year because turnover in this occupa- 
tion is very high. Jobs for typists also 
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Nearly 1 out of 4 typUta works pari time, 
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will become available as employment 
continues to giw£ 

Continued growth of t he economy , 
particularly those Industries that gen- 
erate vast quantities of written rec- 
ords and correspondence, will assure 
very good prospects for typists in the 
years ahead. Demand should be par-, 
ticularly strong for highly skilled 
workers and those who can handle 
other office jobs in addition to typ 
ing : Many employers will prefer typ 
ists who are familiar vnth new kinds 
of svord processing equip meni Be- 
cause an increasing number of em- 
ployers are using tempt >i t *i y and 
part-time workers during peak buss 
ness periods, opportunities should 
continue to be excellent foi typists 
who do Out wi^h UJ v*olk full Unit 

&ariiti!§)a and W*jiKii*y 

Condition* 

-\ t titling Ui l\ t *iw*^n i i.i - k . * 
^im Uiig lyplsu^ a vei aged % I 4*i a * itA 
in l97o fhosc Willi ^Xpti ient,t 

eained $106 a week* diightly less 

ititUi the aveifigc euinln^ tut noiiou 
pervisofy wtii kei j in p i iViji e ii.Jusii y 
except fa«nihig 

In the Hedci^I * ** * ^>i.<..*..i t li. 

.tJftuig s^lrtiy tor 4 >pl5ti xA'lttiuii. e* 

pei le new w*as -S I 26 a wt,-K In 19// 
compared vtitn $ 16 0 *i wctk fo/ 
itu.*se Willi c&pci leih c Av^ijgc 
weeklv eisiiiiiigst fut all fc^jisl^ io (he 
hedcial C j t * v c 1 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 ii sAtii $ 15 7 

WiJiKlOg *tAslldilU*lu» tv.j i I /pjsia Si ^i* 
.lly uic alUtllai lo dujfrtC U)i uliici of 
flee cinpK>ycc& I'vplat4 like uinci 
lIci .wdl Wi>ikc«>. sil foi |Jcilt'da of 
llilu; al*J often i mai Ct..llciiJ « ith 

higtltiui^C levels <HUK .1 by ot'tlCi* l» 

chinks lo.**Led near*)) (See inc 
statement on i t-K,*.*!! alio M j to' 
move mfoiiiitAtlon on **tJ<k lug Condi 
lions and foi i ■ »i ut pl.^ca to 

wilte foi addiilof.dl i ntoi i tuailoii oil 
tdcru al Ji-6a ) 
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1976, including letters, magazines, 
and parcels, AhoUt 680,000 workers 
were required io process and deliver 
this mail. The vast majority of Postal 
Service jobs are open to workers with 
4 years of high school or Jess, the 
work is steady, and the pay starts at 
about $ I 2, (XX) a year for most work- 
ers Some of the jobs, such as mail 
earner offer a good deal of personal 
freedom OthAjob*. however, are 
more closely supervised and more 
routine 

Nature* iiibd i ocation of thm 
Industry 

I U,vil p*-..,ilt> ait ItUHllui a lit • On- 

i.itits i f the mull earner, yet rev* are 

awdic ot die iiiaO^ dltltieiit l^sks St 
quiiuO lii pii^cazsluM Oiail and of the 
variei> ot ocl iipiUioii^ in the Postal 
Service 

A[ all *>i ih*. a H) 4*1 i tight u 

.i^ady i.tieain uf Itileri,, packages, 
magazines, uud papeia moves 
itnou^h the |Ajatai j^Slcni Mull can I 
ers collect mail from neighborhood 

ihaiItn*At& uiid lij lii^ It to pust uftlees 
itial iiiitk it U F Oie iicuie^t iTiail pro 
^e?»ft!iig tciil*;i to i ssoitlng by postal 



clerks. There are more than 3 00 
,large mail processing centers, each 
responsible for sort irfg^hg. outgoing 
and incoming mail for an area of the 
United States, Outgoing mail is sort- 
ed and sent 0y truck or airplane to |" i 
the appropriate mail processing cen- 
ter in another area of the country. 
Incoming mail is sorted for the var- 
ious local post offices in the area, 
trucked to the? post offices, and then 
sorted again for delivery by mail car- 
riers to homes afid business establish- 
ments ( Detailed information on mail 
carriers and postal clirks appears 
elsewhere in the Handbook, ) £ - 

Mailhandleri load, unload/ p and 
move mail sacks aijd bulk maij such 
as paic^ls and packages. They sepa- 
i ate and distribute mail sacks to post 
a) clerks^ for processing. Some also 
re wrap parcels and packages or oper= 
ale cancel mg rriauruiies fork-lift 
u ueks ; or addressograph and minieu 
graph machines 

rechnicians ahd iiic^h^utc^^ndiii 
u*in, tesi f repair, «nd over haul ma 
chine- ry that processes mail or dis- 
penses stamps Surne teehiiicians 
specialize in maintenance of elec 
ironic equipment 
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To keep buildings and equipriiertv,,^^ The Postal Service also contracts/ '""time while postal inspectors need 
clean and in good working order, the^ith private businesses to transport months of training 
Postal Service employs a variety of/ mail In 1976, there were more than 



service and maintenance workers. In- 
*^fciuded are janitors, laborers, vehicle 
mechanics, electricians, carpenters, 
and painters, 

Postal inspectors audit post offic- 
es* operations to see that they are run 
efficiently, that funds are spent prop 
erly, and that postal laws and regula- 
tions are observed, They also investi- 
gate crimes such as theft, forgery, 
and fraud involving use of the mail 
Pos tmastc rs "^nd line supervisors 
are responsible for the day-to-day 
operation of the post office. They 
supervise mail handlers, clerks, carri 
ers, and technicians; hire and train 
employees; and set up work setied 
ules = Postrnasters manage a post of 
flee, station, or branch 

More than 9 out of 10 p^at^i w^rk 
ers were employed in i of 5 oceupa 
trans in 1976 The 270.OOU postal 
clerks and 25(),1K.K) mail carriers to 
gether accounted for 3 out of 4 post 
al jobs The 40,000 mailhandlers 
40,000 line supervi&ois, and 30,000 
postmasters were the iie*l largest 
postal Occupation* The po^tai sei 
Vice also employs ni^ari^ postal in 
SpeeiOrs, guards, ^r uekdi ivers 
rmnistrative workers, and secietarica 
The Postal Service operates mote 
tf ian 4U 7 U0O post offices, iuuoi^ A fid 
branches, community post offices 
and COD ti act postal Stations and 
branches I~he> range i,, si^e fto... ihc 
large rncciopolitan postal ^uium ihat 
employes hundreds of \*orkci& io 
the small contract gallon oi bia». v h 
that occupies a comer of a country 
store. Most are postoiTi fe ea but some 
. postal facilities serve special purpos 
, es, such as handling payroll records 
or supplying e^uipm^nt 

Although every conuiumny * ^ 
ceives mail service, employment u 
concentrated in large metropolitan 
areas Post ofTices in cities such as 
New York, Chicago, and Los Ange 
les employ a great number of work 
ers not only because they process 
huge amounts of mail for their own 
populations but also because they 
serve as mail processing points for 
the smaller communities thai sur 
round them 



12,000 of these "Star" route con- 
tracts. Most M Star" refute carriers use 
trucks to haul mail, but soq^ use air- 
planes or boats instead, 

Training, Other Qualifications, 
and Advancement 

An applicant for a Postal Service 
job must pass a wrijten examination 
and meet minimum age require- 
men is. Generally, the minimum age 
is 18, but a high school graduate may 
begin work at 16 if the job is not 
hazardous and does not require use 
of a motor vehicle. Many Postal Ser^ 
vice jobs do not require formal edu 
cation or special training Applicants 
for these jobs are hired on the basis , 
wt [hcii examination Scores 

Applicants should appeal the post 
office where they wish to work and 
lake the c nuance examination for 
the job tliey warn Examinations for 
most jobs include a written test that 
checks an applicants vocabulary and 
reading ability, as well as any special 
abilities rcc|uired such as aptitude 
tui i cii iti iibei sng addiesaes A phys - 
i«=ai e AsauiisiaLion is required aa well, 
Ap \tl ic ants for jubs that require 
sirength ancs stamina are sometimes 
given a special lest For example, 

mail hand I ers aiust be able to lift and 
cdi iy mail sacks weighing up to 70 
puunJa The names of applicants 
who pa^s It**; e x am Uialions are 
placed on ^ list m the order of their 
scores Separate digiijility lists are 
inaiiitauied fui each post office Five 
extra points arc added to the score of 
an honorably discharged veteran, 
and It) extra points to the score of a 
veteran wounded in combat or dis- 
abled When a job opensj the ap- 
pointing officer chooses one of the 
top three applicants Others are left 
on i he list so that they can be consid 
ertd for future openings. 

New employfes are trained either 
tin the job by supervisors and other 
experienced employees or in local 
training centers Training ranges 
from a tew days tu several months, 
depending on the job. For exanjpfe, 
mail handlers and custodians can 
learn their jobs in a relatively short 



Postal workers are classified as ca- 
sual, part-time flexible, part-time 
regular, or full-time Casual workers 
are hired to help handle the large 
amounts of mail during the Christ- 
mas season and for other short-term 
assignments. Part-time flexible em- 
ployees, although they have career 
status, do not have a •regular work 
schedule but replace absent workers 
or help with extra work loads as tha 
need arises. Part-time regulars have a 
set work schedule— for example, 4 
hours a day. Carriers, clerks, and 
mailhandlers may start as part-time 
flexible workers and move into full 
time jobs according to their seniority 
as vacancies occur. 

Postal workers can advance to bet- 
ter paying positions by learning new 
skills Training programs are avail 
able for low-skilled workers who 
wish to become technicians or me- 
chanics, Also, employees can get 
preferred assignments, such as the 
day shift or a more desirable delivery 
route, as their seniority increases. 
When an opening occurs, eligible 
employees may submit written re- 
quests, called ~*bids,** for assignment 
to the vacancy. The bidder who 
meets the qualifications for the as- 
signrncnt and has the most seniority 
gets the job 

Applicants for SupCivistMy j<jb& 

must pass an examination Addition- 
al requirements for promotion may 
include training or education, a satis- 
factory work record, and appropriate 
personal characteristics such as lead- 
ership ability. If the leading candi- 
dates are equally qualified, length of 
service also is considered Although 
opportunities for promotion to su= 
pervisory positions in smaller post of- 
Tices are limited, workers may apply 
for vacancies in a larger post office 
and thus increase their chances 

it'tiployment Outlook 

tiiiiployment in the Postal Service 
expected to decline through the 
mid- 1 980 *s as mail processing sys- 
tems become more efficient and as 
mail volume falls because of rising 
postal rates and\ncreasing reliance 
on the telephone foNpersonal com- 
munication Anticipated cutbacks in 
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the frequency of home deliveries will 
offset any employment growth stem- 
ming froiri increases in the number of 
homes and business establishments. 
Consolidation of the postal system is 
expected to result in the closing of 
many small post offices reducing re- 
quirements for postmasters, guards, 
and maintenance and support per* 
sonne 1. Nevertheless, thousands of 
job openings will result annually as 
workers retire, die, or transfer to oth- 
er fields, 

Earnings and Working 
Condition* 

Postal Service employees are paid 
under several separate pay schedules 
depending upon the duties of the job, 
knowledge, experience, or skills re- 
quired. For example, there are sepa- 
rate schedules for production work- 
ers, such as clerics, city mail carriers, 
and rnailhandlers; for rural carriers; 
for supervisors; for noniuperisory ad- 
ministrative, technical, and clerical 
workers; and for postal executives. In 
all pay schedules, except that of ex= 
ecutives, employees receive periodic 
**step" increases up to a specified 
maximum if their job performance is 
satisfactory. In addition, salaries of 
most postal workers are automatical 
ly adjusted for changes in the Gimt of 
living. 

Full time employees w*jiK an 5 

hour day 5 days a week Both full- 



time and part-time employees who 
work more than 8 hours a day or 40 
hours a week receive overtime pay of 
one-and-one-half times their hourly 
rates /They also receive extra pay for 
night and Sunday work 

In 1976, postal employeef earned 
13 days of annual leave (vacation) 
during each of their first 3 years of 
service, including prior Federal civil- 
ian and military service; 20 days each 
year for 3 to 15 years of service; and 
26 days after 15 years. In addition, 
they earned 1 3 days of paid sick 
leave a year regardless of length of 
service. ( 

Other benefits include retirement 
and survivorship anTOrfies, and low- 
cost life and health insurance pro- 
grams supported in part by the Postal 
Service, 

Most post office building? are 
clean and well lighted, but some of 
the older ones are not, The Postal 
Service is in the process^OepIacing 
and remodeling its outmoded build- 
ings, and conditions are expected to 
improve. 

Most postal worker! are members 
of unions and are covered by one of 
several negotiated bargaining agree- 
menti between the PostEr Service 
and the unions. 

Sources Addition*! 
Information « 

I otaj post offices and State em- 
ployment service offices can supply 



Employment in the postal service Is expected Jo 
decrease due to mechanization and falling mail volume 
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details about entrance examinations 
and employment opportunities in the 
Postal Service, 



MAIL CARRIERS 

(D.O T 233,138 and 233.388) 

Nature of the Work 

Most mail carriers travel planned 
routes delivering and collecting mail, 
Garrier^tart work at the post office 
early in the morning, where they 
spend a few hours arranging their 
mail for delivery and taking care of. 
other details, 

A carrier may cover the route on 
foot, by vehicle, or. a combination of 
both. On foot, they tote a heavy load 
of mail in a satchel or push it in a 
cart. In outlying suburban or ryral 
areas a car or small truck is used to 
deliver mail Residential carriers cov- 
er their routes only once a day* but 
carriers assigned to a business district 
may make two trips a day. Deliveries 
are made house-to-house* to road- 
side mailboxes, and to large build- 
ingi, such as apartments, which havs 
all the mailboxes on the first floor. 

Besides making deliveries, carriers 
collect postage-due and co^d, feas 
and obtain signed receipts for regis- 
tered, certified, and sometimes for 
insured mitt!. If a customer is not 
home the carrier leaves a notice that 
tells where special mail is being held. 

After completing their routes, car- 
riers return to the post office with 
mail gathered from street collection 
boxes and homes. They turn in the 
accountable mail receipts and money 
collected during the day and may 
separate letters and parcels so th« 
they can be canceled easily, and they • 
turn in the receipt and money col- 
lected. 

Many carriers have more special- 
ized duties. Some deliver only parcel 
post while others collect, mail from 
street boxes arid office mail chutes. 
In contrast* rural carriers provide a 
wide variety of postal services. W ad- 
ditidn to delivering and picking up 
mail, they sell stamps and mon^y or- 
ders and accept parcels and letters to 
be registered or insured. 

11 
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All carriers ansvrer customers' 
questions about postal regulations 
and service and provide change *of- 
address cards and other postal forms 
when requested, ^ 

Training, Other Qualifications, 
and Advancement 

Mail carriers must be at least I H 
and qualify on a four-part written ex- 



amination, The first part tests clerical 
accuracy by asking the applicant to 
compare pairs of addresses and indi- 
cate which are identical The second 
part tests ability to memorize mail 
distribution systems. The third mea- 
sures reading ability-, including vo- 
cabulary, and the fourth tests ability 
to do simple arithmetic 

If the earner job involves driving, 
applicants must have a, driver's li= 




Qanritrt can work At th#lf own pac* long at th«y cov«r thtlr rout#» ©ii tJm*. 



cense, a good driving record, and 
pass a road test Before appointment, 
mail carriers must pass a physical e%\ 
animation and may be asked to show 
that they can lift and handle mail 
sacks weighing up to 70 pounds, 

Applicants for mail carrier jobs 
should apply at the post office where 
they wish to work because each post 
office keeps a separate list of those 
who have passed the examination. 
Applicants' names are listed ,in order 
of their scores. Five extra points are 
added to the score of an honorably 
discharged veteran, and 10 extra 
points to the score of a/ Vetera^ 
wounded in eornbat or disabled . 
When a vacancy occurs, the appoint- 
ing officer chooses one of the top 
three applicants; the rest of the 
names remain on ihe list to be con- 
sidered for future openings= 

„ Mail carriers are classified m casu- 
al, part- time flexible, part- time regu- 
lar* or full time. Casual workers are 
hired tte help deliver rhail during 
peak maming periods during the year. 
Part-time flexible employees do not 
have a regular work schedule but re= 
place absent workers and help with 
extra work as the need arises. Part- 
time regulars have a set work sched- 
ule—for example, 4 hours a day 

New carriers are trained on ihc 
job. They may begin as part-time 
flexible city earners and become 
regular or full-time carriers in order 
of seniuruy as vacancies ch^wUi Ad 
vaneement possibilities are limited, 
but carriers can look foi^vatd to ob 
taining preferred routes or higher 
level jobs such as carrier technician 
as their seniority in*j reaves A re la 
lively small number of cameis be- 
come supervisors, 

ttiiploym&nt O^tlpoK 

biiiploy iiiertt ot mall w^in, 
who n urn be red 250,000 in 1976 is 
expected to change very little 
through the mid-1980s Although 
the number of homes and business 
establishments is expected to in- 
crease along with growth in popula- 
tion and business activity, anticipat- 
ed cutbacks in the frequency of mail ; 
delivery should limit the need for ad- 
ditional carriers. Most job openings 
will result from the need to replace 
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experienced carriers who retire, die, 
or transfer to other occupations. 
Openings will be concentrated in 
metropolitan areas. 

Earnings and Working 
Conditions 

Part-time flexible carriers began at 
$6, 1 8 an hour fn 1976, with periodic 
increases up to $7,46 an hour after 8 
years of satisfactory service. Hourly 
wages of 'part-time regular wepkers 
were $5,97 an hour, with periodic 
increases up to $7,2 1 an hour ifter 8 
yean of service, ( Full-time carriers 
were paid on an annual basis, begin- 
ning at $ 12,422 and increasing to a " 
maximum of $15*007 after 8 years. 
Rural carriers,. are paid time and one 
half for each hour they work over 40 
hours a week or for each route mile 
over 42 miles. They also receive an 
allowance of ? 1 8 cents a mile for the^ 
use of their^utomobiies Substitute 
rural carriers' receive the same pay as 
the regular carriers whose routes 
they are covering: Rural carriers 
work either a 5- or 6 -day week, 

A full-time city corner works an & 
hour day 5 days a week City carriers 
who work more than 8 hours « day oi 
40 hours a week also are paid 1 1/2 
times thetf 1 regular rate of pay foi the 
extra hours Qity carriers also receive 
10 percent additional pay for wuik 
between 6 p nl and 6 a m . 

Most earners begin work t,a4i> i»» 
the morning, in some c^cs ea,Iy 
as 4 a.rn if ihey have rouu.s in the 
business district Carriers spend most 
of their time outdoors in ail kinds of 
weather delivering mail Even those 
who dnve often must walk when 
making deliveries, anu mu^t lift 
heavy sacks of parcel post when 
loading their vehrqles 

The job, however, ha* iu* aJv u n 
tages. Carriers who begin woik early 
in the morning are through by early 
aftemoon. They are also free to work 
at their own pace as long as they cov- 
er their routes within a certain period ^ 
of time. Moreover, full-time postal 
employees have # more job security 
than workers in most other indus- 
tries, 

(For information on fringe bene 
fits, see the statement on Postal Ser- 
vice occupations elsewhere in the 
Handbook*) 



Source* of Additional 
Information 

Local post office*! and State em- 
ployment service^ qfTices can supply 
details about entrance examinations 
and employmen^ opportunities for 
mail carriers* 



POSTAL CLERKS 



(D O T 231 388 and 688, 232 ,J138 
and ,368) r 



Nature e! ihm Work ! | 



Most people ax£ familiar with, the 
post office window clerk who* works 
behind the counter selling stamps or 
accepting parcel post. However, the 

I majority of postal clerks are distribu- 
tion clerks who sort incoming and 
outgoing mail in workrooms. 
Postal clerks wbrk either at local 
post offices at at large^centraJ mail 
processing facilities, At local post 
offices postal clefkit sort the mail for 
delivery to individual customers. lrv 
(jurning mail collected from the local 
neighborhood boses is forwarded to 
the nearest mail processing center 
where clerks continue the process of 
sorting and preparing the mail for 
delivery 

There ^ Miuie titan 30O mall pro 
t ossing v enters throughout the coun 
try which service the local post offic- 
es in designated geographic areas. 
Once mail is received, at . a center,, 
letter sorting machine clerks* distri- 
bution clerks, and mailhandlers sepa- 
rate the mail into groups of letters, 
parcel post, magazines, and newspa- 
pers,, itien inailhandlers feed the let- 
ters through stamp canceling ma= 
chines. After this step is completefJ, 
mail handlers take the mail into other 
workrooms to be sorted according to 
destination. There, clerks read the 
ZIP codes and simply push keys cor- 
responding to the letters' destina- 
tions on electronic mail-sorting ma- 
chines, the letters drop into the> 
proper slots. Finally, the mail is sent 
from the .mail processing center to 
local post offices or to other centers 
for further sorting. 



and other postal matters. Occasional 
ly they %ay help a customer file a 



The clerks at post office windows 
provide a variety of services in adrJU * 
tion to selling stamps and money or-, 
ders, They weigh packages to deter- 
mine postage and chfeek to see if 
their condition is satisfactory for 
mailing, Clerks also regiS^^r and in= 
sure mail and answer questions about 
postage rates, mailing restrictions, 
d other p 
they wis 

claim for a damaged package. In 
large post offices, a window c+erk 
may provide only one or two of these 
services and may he called a registry, 
stamp, or money order clerk. 

Places of Employment 

Two out of every five employees of 
the U,S. Postal Service were postal 
clerks in 1 976, The majority of the 
270,000 postal clerks work at mail 
processing centers, although many 
still sort mail and provide window 
services at local post offices through- 
out the country, , 

Training, Other Qualifications, 
and Advancement 

Postal clerks must be at least IS 
(at least 16 if they have a high school 
diploma) and qualify on a four-part 
written examination. The first part 
tests clerical accuracy by asking the 
applicant to compare pairs of ad- 
dresses and indicate which are identi- 
cal. The second part tests" ability to 
memorize mail distribution systems. 
The third measures reading ability, 
including vocabulary, and the fourth 
tests ability to do simple arithmetic. 
Applicants must also pass a physical 
examination and may be asked to 
show that they can lift and handle 
mail sacks weighing up to 70 pounds. 
Applicants who are to work with an 
electronic sorting machine must pass 
a special examination which includes 
a mach i ne^f^titude test 

Applicants Should apply at the post 
office or sectional center where they 
wish to work because each keeps a 
separate list of thoge who have 
passed the examination, Applicants* 
names are listed in order of their 
scores. Five extra points are added to 
the score of an honorably discharged 
veteran, and 10 extra points to the 
score of a veteran wounded in com- 
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bat or disabled. Disabled veterans 
who have a compensable, service- 
connected disability of 10 percent or 
mora are placed at the top of the list. 
When a vacancy occurs, the appoint 
ing officer chooses one of the top 
three applicants; the rest of the 
names remain on the list for future 
appoi ntrne n ts , 

New clerks are trained on the job, 
Most clerks begin with simple tasks 
to leam regional groupings of States, 
cities, and ZIP codes To help clerks 



learn these groups, many post offices 
offer classroom instruction 

A good memory, good coordina- 
tion, and the ability to read rapidly 
and accurately are important. Distri- 
bution clerks work closety with other 
clerks, frequently under the tension 
and strain of meeting mailing dead- 
lines. Window clerks mus*t be courte- 
ous and tactful when dealing with the 
public, especially when answering 
questions or receiving complaints. 

Postal decks are classified as easy 




Festal cl«rfct sorting Incoming mail. 



al, part-lime flexible, part-time regu- 
lar, or ftyll rime. Casual workers are 
hired to help handle the large 
amounts of mail during peak mailing 
periods at various times throughout 
the year, such as the Christmas sea- 
son Part-time flexible employees do 
not have a regular work schedule, 
but replace absent workers or help 
with extra work loads as the need 
arises. Par t= time regular workers 
have a set work schedule —for exam- 
ple, 4 hours a day. 

Most clerks begin as part-time 
flexible employees and become full- 
time workers as vacancies occur. 
Full-time clerks may bid for pre- 
ferred assignments such as the day 
shift, a window job, or a higher level 
nonsupervisory position as expediter 
or window service technician Clerks 
may qualify to become supervisors, 

Employment Outlook 

Employment of postal cferksis c a 
pec ted to decline through the mid 
- I98tr§ due to falling mail volume and 
installation of more efficient sorting 
machines. The amount of mail han- 
dled by the postal service is expected 
to decrease because of rising postal 
rates, greater use of telephones, and 
development of other ways of disirib 
uting advertising circulars. Neverthe- 
less, many job openings will result 
from the n&ed to replace clerks who 
retire, die, or transfer to other occu- 
pations. 

Condition* 

I%^1±aJ Ucik^ wyi kiiig {till 4* . 

siarted at S 1 2,422 a year U. 1 99 . , but 
could advance to $ 1 5 .00 J arte r 8 
years with satisfactory perfoiTnan^e 
Clerks working part time flexible 
schedules started at $6 18 an hour 
and could advance to $7 46 an hour 
after 8 years Clerks working part 
time regular schedules started at 
$5,97 an hour and could advance to 
$7,21 an hour after 8 years, All 
clerks who work night shifts receive 
10 percent additional pay Besides 
good pay t full-time postal emflloyees 
have more job security than workers 
in most other industries, (For infor- 
mation on fringe benefits, see state- 
ment on Postal Service occupations 
elsewhere in the Handbook; ) 
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[ Working conditions of clerks differ 
according to the speciffc work as- 
signments and the amount an^SEind 
of laborsaving machinery in the post 
office. In small post offices, clerks 
may carry heavy mail sacks from one 
part of the building to another^ and 
sort the mail by hand. In large post 
ofTices and mail processing centers, 
chutes and conveyors move the mail 
and much of the sorting is done by 
machine. In either case, clerks are on 
their feet most of the time, reaching 
for sacks and t ray s-jejf mail and plae- 



* * 

4ng packages and bundles into sacks 
and trays while walking around the 
workroom. 

Distribution clerks may become 
bored with the routine .of sorting mail 
unless they enjoy trying to improve 
their speed and accuracy Fhey also 
may have * to work at night or on 
weekends* because most large post 
offices process mail around the 
clock: 

A window clerk, on the other 
taand, has a greater variety of duties 
has frequent contact with the public, 



generally has a less strenuous job, 
and rarely has to work a night shift. 

Sources of Additional 
Information 

Local post offices and State env 
ployment service offices can supply 
details about entrance examinations 
and employment opportunities for 
postal clerks. 
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What to Look For in this Reprint 



s 



To/make the Occupational Outlook Handbook easier to 
usffr'eafch occupation or industry follows the same outline, 
SeaarateNsections describe basic elements- such as worfToh 
the job, education and training needed and salaries or wages. 
Some sections will be more useful if you know how to interpret 
the information as explained! below* 

The TRAINING/ OTHER QUALIFICATIONS, AND AD- 
VANCEMENT section indicates the preferred way to enter each 
occupation and alternative ways to obtain training. Read this 
section carefully because early planning makes many fields 
easier to enter, Also, the level at which you enter and the speed, 
vjrh which you advance often depend on your training If you 
are a student, you mhy want to consider taking those courses 
thought useful for the occupations which interest you. 

Besides training, you may need a State license or certifi 
cats. The traiping section indicates which occupations geher, 
ally require these Check requirements in the State where you 
plan to work because State regulations vary 

Whether an occupation suits your personality is anuittGi 
important area to explore For some, you may have (o make 
responsible decisions in a highly competitive atmosphere For 
others, yog may do only routine tasks under close supervisor) 
To work successfully in a particular job, you may have to do one 
or more of the following 

= direct and supervise v,u .bi.-j 
work with ail types of peupk 
work with things * you need y * ■ 
and manual dexter iiy 

- work independently yo*. . .c^u •■. .i^u u i ' 

self discipline 
work a$ pdrt of a Uj&..« 

- work with details pema t 

ui tdbufdlufy tapufib 
help people 

use Creative itaicnta um.j i , 
WOiK In a cl.. if it ied iiiea 
do phy^iwally hafd .j\ da 
work outside in all ly^es ol wt,* 

t*^u aitd abiliiies so 5 c tti \\ J^e *vi*t ther , 
istic, suit you 

The fcMPL u'. Mlu i .^u u wwk il.h j. « 1 
the job rnarKet is likely to be tavurat le iJs>uull> c . .> i.up .U...) j 
expected growth is compared to the a./eraye ^rojsc led tjrowm 
rate for all occupations (20 1 per,, en 1 between 1976 amu 1965) 
The following phrases are u&ed 



Muwh fastei 
Faste. 

About as f&si 
Si owe f 

Little change 
Decline 



25 0 .c IU bH 
1 5 0 to i4 9 "a 

3 9 tOr^ j J% 

4 0% or mun 



supply information is lacking for most occupations, 

There are exceptions, however, especially among pro- 
fessional occupations, Nearly everyone who earns a medical 
degree, for example, becorrifs a practicing physician, When 
the number of people pursuing relevant types of education and' 
training and then entering the field can be compared with the 
demand, the outlook section indicates the supply/demand rela- 
tionship as follows : 



Excellent — ,~ — ^ — 

Very yood -- = - . - - - •• 
Good or favorable- — - 

May face competition 

js^en competition 



-Demand much greater than 
supply 

-Demand greater than supply 
=Rough balance between 

demand and supply 
-Likelihood of more supply 

than demand 
-Supply greater than demand 



Generally JOb OppUi lu.iliiaa are lavwaUle if 

growing at least as fast as for tiie economy as * 

But. you would have to know the number of people 1 
peting with you to be sure of your prospects= Unfortunately, this 



v,unipention or few job openings should not stop your pursu= 
ing a career that matches your aptitudes and interests. Even 
small or overcrowded occupations provide some jobs. So do 
those in which employment is growing very slowly or declining, 
Growth in an occupation is not the only source of job 
openings because the number of openings from turnover can be 
substantial in large occupations, in fact, replacement needs are 
expected to create 70 percent of all openings between 1976 and 
1985 

F- indiiy jub prospects in your area may differ from those in 
n.a Nation tfs a whole Your State employment service can fur- 
nish local information. • 

The hAHNlNGS Section twHs what workers were earning in 

I ,} t u 

Wiil^fi j^ua May me mod Is a hard question to answer be- 
, gM5 e gooa information is available for only one type of earn- 
ings wages and salaries —and not even this for all occupa- 
tions Although 9 out of 10 workers receive this form of Income, 
iMdny eem estra money by working overtime, night shifts, or ir- 
leyijiuf schedules in suma occupations, workers also receive 
1 1 pis ui oni mi ssi or is based on sales or service Some factory 
wuhifcii are paid a piece rate— -an extra payment for each item 

they rnaKe 

Trie renictiiiiriy lU pero^nl uf all workers- the self employ- 
«,i includes people in many occupations— physicians, bar- 
bei^ writers, and farmers, for example. Earnings for 
seit feniployed workers even in the same occupation differ 
widely because much depends on whether one is just starting 
out or nas an established business 

Most wage and salary workers receive fringe benefits, 
sucn as paid vacations. mo'idays, and sick leave, 

Workers also receive income in goods and services (pay- 
,>,«!,( m kind). Sales workers in department stores, for example, 
often receive discounts on merchandise: 

Despite difficulties ir determining exactly what people earn 
me job, the Earnings section does compare occupational 
ee.ninys by indicating whether a certain job pays more or less 
than the average for all nonsupervlsors in private Industry, ex- 
cluding farming, 

Each occupation has many pay levels, Beginners almost 
always earn less than workers who have been on the job for 
some time. Earnings also v^ry by geographic location but cities 
that offer the highest earnings often are those where living costs 
are most expensive, 
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iudjh ; y was iaheni hum U i£ 19?B ?9 4^,111^,1 at the. Oc^.upuuunal 
Outlook Handbook But thfc Handbook i$ nut the* only source 
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